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‘The Fulbright Program at Boston University 
Joun F. McKenzr, Fulbright Program Adviser 


“The Secretary of State is responsible to Congress for the administration 
of Public Law 584, 79th Congress (the Fulbright Act). For the purpose of 
selecting recipients of awards and of supervising the exchange program, a 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, as provided by the Act, was appointed by the 
President. The Board of Foreign Scholarships makes the final selection of all 
grantees, both foreign and American. The Institute of International Educa- 
tion has been requested by the Department of State and by the Board to aid 
in the operation of the student portion of the program, to publicize announce- 
ments concerning opportunities, to receive applications from American 
graduate students and to assist in the preliminary selection of applicants for 
student awards. The Institute of International Education also assists in 
securing dollar support for the tuition and maintenance in the United States 
of foreign students, recipients of travel grants under the Fulbright Act, and in 
arranging academic connections for them.” 

Thus does the Institute of International Education describe briefly the 
inception and operation of the Fulbright Student Program. Since the Ful- 
bright Program is financed through United States credits on the books of 
foreign countries, and since these credits are not in American dollars but 
rather in the currency of the respective foreign countries, it is evident that 
American dollars cannot be spent in the program. Thus, United States 
students who receive a Fulbright Grant to study in England are transported 
on British Steamship Lines and all of their expenses are paid for in pounds 
sterling rather than in American dollars. By the same token, English students 
who receive a Fulbright Grant to study in the United States receive only 
their transportation to and from this country on British Steamship Lines. 
They must either provide for the rest of their expenses themselves or find 
some other means or organization to subsidize them, since American dollars 
cannot be spent under the Fulbright Act. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships in September of 1949 inaugurated 
a policy which provides for the active participation of every college and 
university in the United States in the nomination of students for graduate 
study abroad. Each college or university was asked to establish a faculty 
selection committee or designate an existing scholarship committee to work 
with the campus Fulbright adviser on student applications. As a result of this 
arrangement, enrolled applicants are evaluated or rated by these committees 
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for the guidance of the National Selection Committee. Accordingly, Boston 
University established such a committee of six faculty members. 

The writer is a member of this committee and serves as the Fulbright 
Program Adviser for Boston University. In this capacity, he interviews per- 
sonally each applicant for a Fulbright Grant. Each member of the Faculty 
Selection Committee reviews each application individually, after which 
there is a committee discussion and ranking of all of the applicants. These 
applications are ranked by the country to which the student is applying. 
Thus, all of the applications for France are ranked, then all of the applica- 
tions for Germany are ranked, etc. The reason for this procedure is that the 
competition is by country since a specified number of grants is allocated to 
each country. In this way, an applicant is in competition with all the other 
applicants who are applying for the same country as he is, but he is not in 
competition with applicants applying for other countries. Incidentally, 
applications must be completed and turned in at the Office of the Dean of 
Men no later than October 31st in order to be considered for an award the 
following September. Candidates are notified as to whether or not they 
received an award in April or May following the October when their appli- 
cations were submitted. 

The distinction between applicants in the student category and those 
who are eligible for awards in the advanced categories for research scholars 
and teachers should be made clear. The Graduate Student Category has the 
following basic eligibility conditions: 

a) United States citizenship at the time of application 

b) A Bachelor’s degree or its equivalent by the time a student begins 

study under an award 

c) Sufficient knowledge of the language of the country of application 

to carry on studies and research profitably 

d) Good health 

Few people over thirty-five years of age have received awards in the 
student category. Competitions in this category are for young well-qualified 
students with specific study or research projects who meet the above require- 
ments and who do not have a Ph.D. degree at the time of application. The 
project of a successful applicant must be appropriate to the country in which 
it is to be carried out and must conform to the requirement that every suc- 
— be enrolled at an approved institution of higher learning 
abroad. 

Since this article deals with the Graduate Student category described 
above, the description of the Advanced or Professional Category may be 
limited to the statement that this category breaks down into three sub- 
divisions: visiting lecturer, research scholar, and teacher — secondary or 
primary. 

As for Boston University’s participation in this program in which more 
than goo awards are made annually, the following table graphically illus- 
trates that our students have enjoyed more than average success in achieving 
these highly coveted awards. 


year award is number of countries number of grants 
to be used number of applicants applied for awarded 
1953-54 10 5 
1954-55 5 6 
1955-56 9 3 
1956-57 8 not yet known 


Adult Education in Geology 


C. Wroe Wore, Chairman, Department of Geology 


Some seven or eight years ago, the 
author was approached by Dean 
Adams of the Lowell Commission on 
Extension Courses to consider the 
possibility of offering courses in 
geology for evening students who 
were candidates for the degree of 
Adjunct in Arts under the Extension 
program. Eight different geology 
courses were subsequently offered 
to unexpectedly large enrollments. 
The interest in geology was primarily 
derived from adults who had no 
interest in receiving credit but were 
interested in the subject for itself. 
Typical of this interest was the num- 
ber of course participants who never 
took the course examinations. In a 
class of 65 students registered in a 
course in Mineralogy, only 8 took 
the final examination and received 
credit for the course. 

Four years ago a new departure in 
the prograin for adult education in 
geology was begun. The classroom 
lectures were carried by direct tele- 
phone communication to the FM 
radio station WGBH where tape 
recordings were made. These tapes 
were subsequently rebroadcast on 
hour programs on Monday and 
Thursday evenings. The audience 
response led the station authorities 
to place the programs third in popu- 
larity, with the symphony broad- 
casts and the news broadcasts of 
Louis Lyons offering greater popular 
appeal. The popularity of the courses 
was not only evidenced by the many 
letters which were written but also 
by the turnout of the radio audience 
for local field trips in New England. 

When Saturday or Sunday field 
trips were announced over the air, 
the turnout for the geology excur- 
sions was usually equally divided 
between students within the class 
and folks from the radio audience. 


Rhode Island and New Hampshire 
listeners joined trips which were 
moving into their general areas. This 
great interest in the field excursions 
prompted a new departure in the 
educational program, the extended 
geology tour. 

The first trip of this sort was car- 
ried out in the summer of 1953. 
Quebec, the Gaspé Peninsula, and 
Nova Scotia were visited by a small 
group of six in one car. The trip 
covered 3200 miles in two weeks. 
Mineral collecting was the chief 
point of interest on the next trip into 
New York, Ontario, and Quebec in 
the summer of 1954. Twelve en- 
thusiasts collected about 2,000 
pounds of rocks and minerals on this 
trip, loading the trailer, the pick-up 
truck, and the three cars to capacity. 

But the most ambitious trip of all, 
8100 miles, was undertaken during 
four weeks in June and July of 1955. 
Five cars carrying 21 people set out 
from Boston University on Saturday 
morning, June 11, to see the geology 
of the United States. One car was 
lost to the caravan in Pittsburgh, and 
in spite of alerting of police in every 
intervening state, it was not until the 
Missouri police were contacted that 
the stray returned to the fold. 

Out across the wide, flat Great 
Plains the explorers drove. All meals 
were prepared by the members. 
Three gasoline stoves made full 
course meals possible every evening. 
Some of the wanderers slept out each 
night — perhaps beside the road or 
in some park. Others chanced the 
vagaries of hotels, occasionally wish- 
ing that they had joined the star 
gazers. The weather was beautiful 
during 95% of the trip, and when 
the distant snow-crowned Rockies 
first loomed above the horizon 35 
miles away, the eager photographers 
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jumped from their cars to capture the 
distant beauty. Two of the trip par- 
ticipants, alone, took about 1,000 
stereoscopic kodachromes of the geo- 
logic and scenic wonders that un- 
folded before the eye every hour and 
day. 

Passing through Denver the hegira 
carried on into the Rocky Mountain 
National Park with its winding roads 
and hairpin turns, its magnificent 
mountain scenery, its ice fields and 
its snow falls. The historic old mining 
town of Leadville invited the wan- 
derers to rest for an evening, and 
they discovered the 10,000 foot ele- 
vation made the carrying of suit- 
cases a major effort. The unbeliev- 
ably flat San Luis Valley, flanked to 
the east by the startling Sangre de 
Cristo range and to the west by 
Sawatch range, called the geologists 
to its eastern margins where great 
sand dunes rising one upon another 
rose to heights of 400 to 600 feet at 
the base of the Sangre de Cristo 
peaks. Looking westward from this 
Great Sand Dune National Monu- 
ment, mirage after mirage spread out 
before the eye, fading and springing 
up again. Two days later the entire 
crew took a cool trip into the depths 
of the limestone rocks of New Mexi- 
co, leaving the dry 110 degree out- 
door temperature for the 57 degree 
refreshment of one of the world’s 
largest single caves. The drip stone 
deposits were on every side, and 
ample opportunity was available to 
discuss their origins and their peculi- 
arities. Then, 1,000 feet below the 
surface, a full scale cafeteria ap- 
peared to the chagrin of some and to 
the pleasure of others. An elevator 
carried everyone aloft again, and we 
were off for the Rio Grande. 

A broken axle on one car neces- 
sitated the buying of another back in 
Carlsbad, which had been left 25 
miles behind. But soon all were on 
their way again into the irrigated 
land of the Rio Grande. Not far 
beyond was the strange accumulation 


of petrified logs and log fragments 


‘known as the Petrified Forest. Yuc- 


cas, cacti, and lizards seemed to be 
the only life to grow naturally in that 
dry region, but here and there range 
cattle seemed to be able to find 
enough food to support a meager but 
growing existence. The Painted Des- 
ert with its ever changing colors was 
just beyond the rock forest. And 
then, the majesty of majesties, the 
Grand Canyon faced the eager eyes. 
Here a greater panorama of earth 
history than can be found elsewhere 
on the continent spread out as far as 
the eye could see. No one was eager 
to leave, not even the ten brave 
people who had dared to walk to the 
bottom of one of nature’s best ovens 
to be baked, roasted, broiled, and 
dried in a way they had never 
known before. 

But other wonders were calling, 
and the group moved on, over the 
Navajo Bridge into the wonders of 
the Great Salt Basin of Utah. Some 
stopped to visit the Mormon Temple. 
Others tried floating in the strangely 
buoyant water of the famous Great 
Salt Lake. Others drove out into the 
beating sun of the Salt desert itself. 
But one could not loiter. An artesian 
spring was waiting in the mountains 
beyond, a spring with such a power- 
ful flow that a full-sized stream was 
born fully grown and departed on its 
way to carve a valley leading into the 
basin lands beyond. The incredible 
grandeur of the Grand Tetons with 
their manifold glacial features awed 
the viewers who could only worship 
but never fully contemplate. And 
then, on to Pixie Land, where 
strange mists, boiling showers, and 
bubbling springs told of the wonder 
of Yellowstone Park with its bears, 
its beautiful rock and mineral de- 
posits, its strange noises and smells, 
and its Grand Canyon and _ falls 
looking like a gigantic cleft in the 
earth. 

Many were the unusual and fan- 
tastic forms, like unto those of Bryce 


Canyon which had been left behind, 
which loomed along the way. The 
Bighorn Mountains with their broad 
flat summit land gave way to the 
Great Plains once more, and then, 
far in the distance rose Mateo Tepee 
or the Devil’s Tower, one of the most 
impressive monoliths in all the world, 
rising like a gigantic memorial to the 


A Practical Approach to Human Relations 
WayLanp F, Vaucuan, Professor of Psychology, College of Liberal Arts 


Creative Hand which had shaped 
the whole glorious landscape. It was 
hard to leave, but the Black Hills, 
the Badlands, Minnehaha Falls, and 
Niagara were still waiting to add 
their notes to the symphony of geo- 
logic wonder which made this trip 
geologic education at its best — for 
the teacher was the Earth, itself. 


For the past four years Professor Wayland F. Vaughan has been 
engaged in writing a book on Human Relations. During his sabbatic 
year from June 1954 to June 1955, which was spent at Ormond 
Beach, Florida, his time was devoted almost entirely to this project. 
The tentative outline of Human Relations indicates that his project is an 


extremely ambitious one. 


Human Relations 
Preface: The Growing Concern with Social Relations 
I. The Science and Art of Dealing with Peoble 
1. Problems and Cases 
2. A Science of Human Relations 


3.. Group Dynamics 


4. Strategy in Handling People 
II. Personal Relations in Home and Society 
5. Courtship and Marriage 


6. Family Life 


7. Teacher and Pupil 

8. Coach and Athlete 

g. The Treatment of the Sick 
10. The Practice of Law 


11. The Ministry 
III. Intergroup Tensions 


12. Industrial Relations 


13. Race Relations 


14. Religious Tensions 
15. International Relations 


16. Action for Unity 


The approach to Human Relations is a practical concern with 
problems of interpersonal relations. These many and varied problems 
include: how to prepare a child psychologically for an operation; 
how to live with your in-laws if you have to; how a pastor runs into a 
conflict of roles when he functions as a preacher and a non-directive 
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counselor; how a teacher maintains his authority and loses rapport 
by keeping aloof from his pupils; how leaders are being trained for 
executive jobs; and how to conduct a discussion so that the group can 
solve a problem expeditiously. 

Section I of Human Relations has been completed. From June 1954 
to June 1955 Professor Vaughan wrote the chapters on “Courtship 
and Marriage”, “Family Life’, “Teacher and Pupil’, and 
Ministry’. The chapter concerning the “‘Doctor-Patient” relationship 
is now in progress. Chapter 8, “Coach and Athlete”, of Section II, 
will probably be omitted from the book. 

The completion of this work will require the collaboration of 
other writers. In Section II, Chapter 10, “The Practice of Law’ is 
being written by a lawyer. Further collaboration will be necessary 
for Section III on “Intergroup Tensions”. Any reader who is inter- 
ested in writing Chapter 13, “Race Relations”, and/or Chapter 15, 
‘International Relations”, should contact Professor Vaughan. Assist- 
ance is also desired for the preparation of the manuscript, and the 
author extends an invitation to a writer who can paraphrase and re- 
write in a non-technical readable style to work with him. 


A Sixteenth Century Emblem Book 


The Chenery Library acquired 
recently its first example of an Em- 
blem book, [that of] Andrea Alciati’s 
Emblemata, Lyons, 1548. 


In the long history of the trans- 
mission of knowledge one of the 
most popular means of reaching the 
people has been the use of a simple 
text, a short statement of facts 
coupled with a stanza of verse, a 
proverb or picture. illustrating an 
idea. The religious card and the 
block book of the Middle Ages were 
in this tradition. The Emblem book 
is a somewhat more sophisticated 
development of this method. Essen- 
tially it is the combination of a brief 
epigram or proverb coupled with 
illustrations, usually wood engrav- 
ings. To Alciati we owe the popu- 
larity of this type of printing. An. 
excellent article on these interesting 
little books is that of Gilbert Red- 
grave’s on “Daniel and the Emblem 


Books” in Transactions of the Biblio- — 


graphical Society, series 1, v. 11. 


Alciati himself was a lawyer, a 
student of Bologna and later a pro- 
fessor. Made a senator by the Duke 
of Milan, he was honored by the 
Pope and died in 1550 leaving a 
distinguished record of law publica- 
tions and “some emblems which 
have been justly commended for 
their elegance, purity and the flow 
of genius which they display.”! 

The record of the first edition of 
Alciati’s work is lost, the first known 
edition is that of Augsburg, 1531. 
The Library’s copy is Lyons, 1548. 
It is bound in contemporary vellum 
with each emblem enclosed within 
ornamental borders. In this printing 
appear a new set of woodcuts and a 
new arrangement of emblems. Two 
editions appeared in 1548, of which 
this is the earlier. It is recorded in 
Brunet. One emblem, “In Silenti- 
um” is of especial interest as it shows 
the interior of a contemporary 


1Lempriére. Universal Dictionary. N.Y., 
1825. v. I, p. 51. 


library. In the foreground is a 
bearded man with his hands to his 
lips, behind him are shelves of books 
some of which are open. One vol- 
ume, shown on its side, provides a 
good picture of an early binding 
with metal clasps. Interesting in 
comparison with this Emblemata is the 
Holbein Society’s facsimile of the 
three early extant editions of Alciati 
in which the development of the 
wood-cut designs can be traced. In 
the 1531 edition the “In Silentium” 
cut shows a cell-like room with a 
table and bench in background; the 
man is standing, hand-to-lips, clad 
simply, and beardless. In the Wechel 
edition of 1534 the design is far more 
elaborate; the man is obviously in 
more substantial circumstances; the 
room is well-furnished and there is a 
book on a tall lectern. This emblem 
does not appear in the Aldine, 1546 
edition. 

The Emblemata also make use of 
both Christian and pagan symbol- 


ism, whichever seems best to fit the 
topic to be depicted. In one design 
there is an open hand and in its 
center an eye, both symbols of God, 
that are repeatedly used in early 
works. The effect, however, is to 
startle the present-day reader who 
may, for a moment, feel he is looking 
at a surrealist drawing some four 
hundred years too soon. 

Shortly after the Alciati was ac- 
quired, the Library also obtained 
Claude Mignault’s collection of Alci- 
ati’s Emblems printed by the house 
of Christopher Plantin, Antwerp, 
1577. In this volume other interesting 
variations in the wood cut designs 
are shown. This Mignault, in addi- 
tion to providing a means of com- 
parative study of one of the sixteenth 
century’s most interesting types of 
printing, is in itself a welcome addi- 
tion to the Library’s collection of 
examples of works from the great 
European printing houses. 

D. H. 
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The following list of books and articles published recently by members of the aap 
staff or by students was compiled partly from information made available in the offices of the 
President of the University and of the Dean of the Graduate School, and partly from the 


Boston Medical 


Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals. 


Business Administration 
ARRINGTON, JAMES. 


“Preparation of Term Loan Agreements,” 


uarterly, a —— of the Boston University School of Medicine and the 


Boston 


University Business Review, Vol. 2, No. 2, Fall 1955. 


Doopy, Francis S. “Guaranteed Annual Wage in Massachusetts,” 


Boston 


University Business Review, Vol. 2, No. 2, Fall 1955. 


Government 


Harvey, Lasutey G. Review of The History of The New York City Legislature 


by Frederick Shaw, The Western 


September, 1955. 
Human Relations 


Political Quarterly, Vol. VIII, No. 3, 


Femncotp, S. Norman. Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans, Vol. III, Cam- 


bridge, Mass 
Law 


.: Bellman Publishing Co., 19 


955) 471 pp., $10.00. 


Kaye, JosepH MircuHet and Brestow, W. “Legislation to Replace 
Adjudication-Planned Compensation for Auto Accident Victims,” 
Boston University Law Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 4, November, 1955 
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Kon, Kwanc Lm. “The Continental Shelf and The International Law 
Commission,” Boston University Law Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 4, No- 
vember, 1955. 


Medicine 

Brown, A. “Recent advances in surgery; clinical applications of enzymes.” 
J. Am. M. Women’s A. 10:189, 1955. 

Carter, G. H. “History taking and interviewing technique.” 7. Med. Educ. 
30°315, 1955- 

Covino, B. G. and CHARLESON, D. A. “Ventricular diastolic threshold in 
hypothermia.” Am. 7. Physiol. 181 2357, 1955: 

Covino, B. G. and Witttams, L. “Excitability cycle of the ventricle in 
hypothermia.” Am. 7. Physiol. 181:362, 1955. 

Covino, B. G., Wricut, R. and CHARLEson, D. ‘A. ‘Effectiveness of several 

antifibrillary drugs in the hypothermic dog.” Am. 7. Physiol. 181:54, 


1955. 

Davison-REYNOLDs, M. M., BarreEuTo, R. B. and LEMON, H. M. “Trans- 
it ga action of human prostatic extracts.” Enzymologia 17: 
145, 1954. 

Downine, in G. “Syphilis in industry.” 7. A. M. A. 158:468, 1955. 

FARRAR, i T., SMALL, M. D. and Brean, J. W. “An application of auto- 
correlation methods to the interpretation of intestinal motility records.” 
F. Gen. Physiol. 38:695, 1955. 

FLANAGAN, P. and LionetT1, F. “Lysozyme distribution in blood.’’ Blood 
10:497, 1955. 

FREEMAN, B. L., Moyer, E. K. and Lassex, A. M. “‘The pH of fixing fluids 
during fixation of tissues.”” Anat. Rec. 121:593, 1955. 

Freireicu, E. J., Mitter, A., Emerson, E. P. and Ross, J. F. “The effect 
of inflammation on the utilitization of erythrocyte and transferrin iron 
from hemoglobin synthesis.” 7. Clin. Investigation 34:934, 1955. 

Hucxaseg, W. E. “Abnormalities of energy metabolism in congestive heart 
failure and their quantitative relationship to circulatory changes.” 
jf. Clin. Investigation 34:940, 1955. 

Hur ey, J. J., JR. and SHetiey, W. B. “The induction of Koebner’s phe- 
nomenon in psoriasis with roentgen irradiation.” Am. 7. Roentgenol. 
73:984, 1955. 

Lemon, H. M. and Smaxkuta, E. “Factors affecting hamster sarcoma growth 
in the cheek pouch.” Cancer Res. 15:273, 1955. 

Mou ter, D. N., WALLIN, D. G. and Dreyrus, E. G. “Studies in the home 
treatment of streptococcal disease. I. Failure of patients to take penicil- 
lin by mouth as prescribed.”” New England 7. Med. 252:1116, 1955. 

‘PiumMer, A. J., SCHNEIDER, J. A., EARL, A. E., BARRETT, W. C., RINEHART, 
R. and Drstez, R. C. “Pharmacological studies with deserpidine, a new 
alkaloid from Rauwolfia canescens.” 7. Pharmacol. and Exper. Therap. 
114:10, 1955. 

Raisz, L. G., McNE.tty, W. F., Saxon, L. and Rosensaum, J. D. “The 
effects of hydrocortisone on water diuresis and renal function in man.” 
F. Clin. Investigation 34:958, 1955. 

Reiman, A. S. and Scuwartz, W. B. “The nephropathy of potassium- 
depletion: a clinicopathologic entity.” 7. Clin. Investigation 34:959, 1955: 
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Child-Training in the Contemporary 
Iroquois Tribe 


Davi Lanpy, Instructor, School of Social Work* 


Tuscarora origins are an ethno- 
logical problem because their lan- 
guage is northern Iroquoian, and 
when first contacted by whites, these 
Indians were an agricultural people 
living in large towns along the North 
Carolina piedmont and coastal plain. 
For more than a hundred years they 
maintained trade relations with the 
settlers, but as the latter encroached 
on their lands and sold kidnapped 
Indian children as slaves, fierce war 
broke out between them (1711-1713). 
Though excellent warriors, their 
internal unity was rent by pro- and 
anti-English elements. From 1713 to 
1803 refugee Tuscarora migrated 
northward to join their Iroquois rela- 
tions. During the long march, addi- 
tional splintering produced several 
small groups which settled in Penn- 
sylvania and New York. Around 
1722 they were adopted by the 
Iroquois Confederacy as its Sixth 
Nation. They fought with the English 
in the French and Indian and Pon- 
tiac’s Wars, but in the Revolution 
they split again into pro- and anti- 
British factions. Both sides suffered 
badly. The pro-British survivors 
migrated to the Six Nations reserva- 
tion in Ontario and the pro-Ameri- 
can faction settled at the Niagara 
Frontier, where their descendants, 
some of whom have intermarried 


*Mr. David Landy is an Instructor in Re- 
search, School of Social Work, Boston Uni- 
versity. This paper, which is a tentative report 
subject to revision, is based on a preliminary 
field report delivered to the Ninth Confer- 
ence on Iroquois Research, Red House, 
Allegany State Park, New York, October, 


1955. 

This study, conducted from June to Sep- 
tember, 1955, was sponsored by the Labora- 
tory of Human Development, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Professor John W. M. Whiting, Di- 
rector of the Laboratory, was field supervisor. 
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with other tribes and with whites, 
still live and are the subjects of this 
study. The latter were American 
allies in the War of 1812. The 
British burned their village and this 
almost completely shattered their 
agricultural base. The tribe, desti- 
tute and socially disorganized, but 
Christianized, by 1865 had staged an 
economic and social revival modeled 
after white culture. They have con- 
tinued to integrate with surrounding 
whites, but have managed to main- 
tain a surprising degree of internal 
solidarity while changing from agri- 
culturalists to mainly industrial 
workers. 

Wallace (1951, 1952) has sug- 
gested that the modal personality — 
as an index of national character, of 
the Tuscarora Indians, has changed 
relatively little, while the culture has 
come to approximate in outward ap- 
pearance that of a rural White 
society. This point of view holds that 
a culture changes only as it is per- 
mitted to change by the “underlying 
psychic character”’ of its practition- 
ers. This psychic structure may per- 
sist within recognizable and deter- 
minabie limits through long periods 
of time, allowing a good deal of ex- 
ternal acculturation to occur while 
retaining its basic patterns and in- 
tegrity. Presumably, then, this per- 
sisting personality configuration is 
maintained and transmitted through 
Tuscarora childrearing and extra- 
familial means of indoctrination, and 
learned by the individual through 
the experience of growing up in 
Tuscarora society. 

This study attempted to answer 
these questions: 


1. What are the methods of child- 
rearing and other forms of character 
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inculcation among the Tuscarora 
and how are they taught and 
learned? 

2. To what degree is this process 
of cultural transmission, i.e., social- 
ization, affected by present-day pat- 
terns of Tuscarora culture and the 
constantly impinging cultural forces 
of the White world? 

Ultimately it was hoped that such 
knowledge might contribute in the 
following ways to Tuscarora and 
Iroquoian ethnology: 

1. By extending systematic knowl- 
edge of the dynamics of Tuscarora 
personality formation and transmis- 
sion, it will round out the brief 
sketch presented by Wallace (1952: 
37-40). 

2. Since there is a general assump- 
tion by Iroquoianists that whatever 
their differences, all Iroquoian so- 
cieties share a common core of cul- 
ture and personality, it may yield 
generalizable data on Iroquoian 
socialization. 

3. It may throw light on the differ- 
ential effects of acculturation on 
character formation and on culture 
change and stability. 

Additionally, if a comparison 
could be made between contempor- 
ary and historic Tuscarora socializa- 
tion, it might indicate whether the 
process, like the character it pro- 
duces, has maintained its integrity 
over time, or has radically changed. 
Should it have changed fundamen- 
tally, interesting questions could be 
raised, e.g., can a changed formation 
process produce essentially similar 
personality structures over wide 
spans of time? 

The present study seems to be in 
line with the general program ini- 
tiated by Speck and Fenton for the 
detailed study of individual Iroquois 
tribes. It was sponsored by the Lab- 
oratory of Human Development at 
Harvard and the field work was 
supervised by its director, Prof. 
John W. M. Whiting. I resided in the 
field from the middle of June to the 


middle of September, 1955, and was 
accompanied during the first half of 
the stay by my wife and children. 

While I collected data on many 
aspects of Tuscarora life, the focus 
of the study was on socialization, the 
primary cultural process. A panel of 
contemporary and old generation 
mothers and their children were in- 
tensively interviewed. In addition to 
socialization variables, the inter- 
views tried to get at certain measures 
of acculturation and change. All 
children in the 4th-6th grades were 
given a questionnaire designed to 
probe at similar variables. Key 
people in the community were also 
interviewed, with varying degrees of 
relevance for the socialization vari- 
ables: chiefs, school teachers, the 
principal, a PTA leader, the clinic 
nurse, a social worker, the Baptist 
minister and his wife. 

The present report is a tentative 
analysis, subject to more careful 
study of my materials as soon as time 
permits, of an aspect of socialization: 
child training. No attempt will be 
made here to compare these data 
with the studies of Wallace or the 
older ethnologists, though eventually 
this will be done. 

Most Tuscarora babies are de- 
livered in hospitals today, and the 
child born at home by midwife or 
doctor is rare. Except in the case of 
foster parents or working mothers, 
the mother is the chief caretaker of 
the infant. Occasionally she receives 
help from the husband, grandmother, 
aunt or older children. There is some 
desultory playing with the small 
child by the mother, and at times in 
the evening by the father, but the 
play is not generally colored with 
affection, which is most likely to 
come from the grandmother or other 
older women. As in many societies, 
fathers tend to be more affectionate 
with girls, mothers with boys. As 
they grow older, the girls grow closer 
to the mother, the boys to the father, 
but the focus of attention by both is 


on the mother. The affective atmos- 
phere surrounding the child is prob- 
ably less intense than in White 
families but diffused over a wide 
range of adults —kin and friends. 

Most mothers, modern-minded 
and conservative, try to breast feed 
their babies, but where for medical 
reasons this is not possible, use the 
bottle. Mothers report weaning to be 
an easy process generally, and though 
it may be more difficult than they 
say, my observations tend generally 
to support this. It may begin from 
about 9 months to 1 year and lasts 
from as little as a few days to as long 
as 9 months. Solids are introduced at 
2 to 6 months, beginning with the 
softer foods. The cup is also intro- 
duced before weaning begins. 

By one year of age children are 
given eating implements and some- 
times encouraged to use them, but 
not much is expected in the way of 
table manners. Fingers are _per- 
mitted. Usually the child remains at 
the table until he is finished and in- 


terrupting adult conversation is not 


generally allowed. Occasionally 
there may be mild scolding for trans- 
gressing eating rules but not too 
much is done actively to teach them 
to the child, the mother assuming the 
child will learn by imitation. In fact 
the mother assumes this throughout 
many aspects of childtraining and 
this may be correlated with the out- 
wardly casual aspect of the process. 

Toilet training may begin as early 
as 3 months, but the average is 
around “walking time.” This seems 
even more relaxed than weaning, 
with some coaxing, but little scolding 
and practically no punishment. “‘Ac- 
cidents” and bedwetting are taken as 
a matter of course, though some 
mothers were worried about the 
child’s kidneys when eneuresis con- 
tinued well into childhood. 

Among modern mothers the ten- 
dency is to be natural and matter-of- 
fact about sex play and to educate 
the children in the physiology of sex 


at a relatively early age. Among 
conservative mothers there is a 
tendency toward tenseness and anxi- 
ety. They frequently try to frighten 
the child with the consequences of 
masturbation or sex play and delay 
or evade sex education of their 
children as long as possible. On the 
other hand, conservative mothers 
tend more to sleep with children, 
often to the stage of adolescence. 

As for neatness, orderliness and 
cleanliness, the tendency is not to 
expect very much of the child, 
though wishing he would be more 
conscious of these needs. Sometimes 
the child is told to put things away 
and clean up after himself, but if he 
does not, the mother will then do it, 
only rarely punishing for infractions. 
Bedtime is extremely lax and flex- 
ible, and most children are per- 
mitted hours as late as adults — 
which is very late indeed. Many 
mothers not only seem unbothered 
by this, but marvel at the child’s 
capacity to remain awake. Usually 
much noise is permitted around the 
household, though it may taper off 
as a concession to a tired father home 
from work. A good deal of time is 
spent by children listening to radio 
and watching television. 

Mothers always prefer that the 
child stay close to home, and when- 
ever there is no sound from in or 
outside, the mother checks on them. 
Dire warnings are issued about being 
out on the road, especially to girls. 

Few regular tasks are given the 
child until after about 8 years, and 
then this is more true of traditional 
than modern families. The tradi- 
tional parent is also more insistent 
that assigned tasks be carried out. 
Some families assign few tasks to the 
child until it is well into adolescence. 

Most parents feel obedience is 
important but not necessarily im- 
mediate obedience, and expect to re- 
peat demands at least once or twice. 
However, most say that when an 
order is given, if it is not obeyed at 
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once, and they are too busy to en- 
force it then, they try to come back 
to it eventually. Instant obedience 
rarely elicits praise; it is usually 
taken for granted. Respect is con- 
sidered very important, but it is felt 
that the adult must respect the child 
if he expects the child to respect him. 

Generally mothers claim children 
do not make strong demands on 
them for attention. My observations 
were that children’s demands were 
perhaps stronger than realized. But I 
agree with the mothers that, once 
made, such demands are met in one 
way or another. 

Some mothers are apprehensive 
when the child first begins school, 
but all agree that they have more 
time for themselves and that their 
vacations begin when the children’s 
end — and vice-versa. There is rela- 
tively little preschool teaching (kin- 
dergarten; school will teach them; 
older children will teach younger). 
Little reading takes place at home, 
either by parents to children or by 
the child himself. Most parents feel 
education is important, would like 
the child to do well in school, finish 
high school if possible. But it is left 
pretty much to the child to decide 
about his schooling and future. So 
when they reach the compulsory 
limit of 16, most Tuscarora youths 
quit school. 

The child is expected to go to 
work when leaving school or by the 
age of 20 years or so, but little pres- 
sure is put on him to work, and in 
most cases the teen-ager who is not 
working is free to spend his time as he 
pleases, often receiving sizable allow- 
ances and doing little to help with 
domestic chores. 

According to traditional mothers, 
boys are easier to bring up and less 
apt to get into trouble — or to be 
held responsible for his acts as the 
girl would be. Modern mothers say 
they are about the same to raise, if 
anything girls being easier because it 
is not as difficult to keep them close 


to home. Some say boys are cheaper 
because you can put any old clothes 
on them; others say girls are cheaper 
because they can sew clothes for 
them, but have to buy boys’. There 
is almost no sex preference for their 
children by parents, all voicing a 
desire for some of each. Expressed 
ideal numbers of children range from 
3 to 6, the general reasons against 
larger families being financial and 
the inability to give proper care to 
too many at once. 

While siblings get along fairly well, 
in about half the families frequent 
quarrels were reported. Sociability 
with other children is also considered 
fairly good by the mothers, who 
usually neither encourage or dis- 
courage playing with others. While 
some say their children fight little or 
not at all, quarreling and fighting 
irritate these mothers more than 
anything else. When fights do occur, 
the tendency is to break them up by 
separating the children, often send- 
ing the visiting child home. There is 
also a tendency to feel that one’s own 
child is less apt to incite a fight and 
so less apt to be blamed. Nearly all 
children are warned against starting 
fights, but most are told to fight to 
defend themselves. A few are warned 
not to fight under any circumstances. 

“Sassiness” is one of the least 
tolerated forms of misbehavior, but 
parents report little of this, or of 
other forms of aggression against the 
parents. I observed somewhat more 
“‘sassiness” than mothers admitted. 
When aggressions do occur, they are 
handled with explanation and warn- 
ing, seldom with spanking. 

Superego development is minimal. 
The child usually does not come and 
tell the mother when he has com- 
mitted a wrong. If asked, he will 
usually admit it, though he often 
denies it, in which case the mother 
usually explains why he has done 
wrong and warns against further 
wrongdoing. A few mothers will 
punish at once with scolding, spank- 


ing, or putting to bed. There is no 
regular reward system, though some 
mothers pay children for specific 
tasks. No special privileges are given 
for good behavior, nor is it praised, 
since mothers feel it should be natur- 
al, and that if they do praise, children 
may act badly to spite them, or even 
use it as a lever to pry out privileges. 
On the other hand the child is fre- 
quently indulged with material gifts. 

Spankings occur on the average 
about once a week, but only those 
few parents who use it often feel it is 
effective. A few more feel withdraw- 
ing privileges is effective and a few 
others feel that isolation is a good 
disciplinary technique. Most felt 
that the most effective control of all 
was explanation of the situation to 
the child, and that if spanking was to 
occur at all, it was best when the 
child was very young, as a deterrent 
to later misbehavior. Warnings of 
parental punishment, and the pos- 
sibility of injury are frequent, as are 
ridicule and isolation. Punishment by 
God or withdrawal of His love is 
often used. Occasionally the children 
are frightened with threats of ghosts 
or of the police. But very seldom does 
the parent threaten withdrawal of 
parental love or to send the child 
away, or with punishment by witches, 
the Devil, or the bogey-man. 

Most mothers feel that their 
husbands are stricter than they with 
the children and that the latter feel 
their wives are not strict enough. 
They also feel they and their hus- 
bands generally agree about ways of 
childtraining, the most frequent 
point of disagreement being hus- 
band’s harshness of discipline in 
some Cases. 

On decisions affecting the children 
the mother usually has the most to 
say. On general family decisions 
authority is either equally divided 
between wife and husband, or the 
husband has the greater power, 
especially in money matters. Usually 
the father works at outside tasks and 


the mother takes charge of the inside. 
In traditional families there is more 
help to both parents by the children. 

Pregnancy is accepted as a natural 
womanly duty by both spouses. The 
mother feels neither elated or de- 
pressed, but in a few cases regards 
the coming birth with fear. Some 
fathers also feel deeply sympathetic 
with the sufferings they assume the 
wife will have. 

Some mothers worked before and 
some after marriage, in the latter 
case leaving the child in charge of a 
relative or friend, who is usually paid 
for her services. A couple of mothers 
regret they are not working instead 
of raising a family, but most seem 
quite content with their wife-mother 
role. Some modern mothers won- 
dered, in some aspects of childtrain- 
ing, whether they were doing the 
right thing, but most, traditional and 
modern, felt pleased with themselves 
as mothers. 

In comparing the training meth- 
ods of the mother’s mother with her 
own, a few felt they were training 
their own children pretty much as 
they had been trained, but most, 
traditional and modern, felt there 
were some differences, the most fre- 
quently mentioned being: (1) that 
their parents were stricter; (2) as- 
signed more tasks and insisted more 
strongly that they be implemented; 
(3) were more stringent about obed- 
ience; (4) were more evasive about 
sex information and education. 

Most mothers felt that children 
have NO obligation to support 
parents in old age, unless they 
wanted to and could afford it. They 
felt that if at all possible, parents 
should support themselves, no matter 
how old, and that they could usually 
make out in some way. A couple of 
parents did go along with the tradi- 
tional value of caring for the aged, 
however. 

In seeking resemblances between 
contemporary and ancient child- 
training, I found no mother who 
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knew very much about old ways 
beyond her own parents’ generation. 
I was able to tease out the following 
continuities: Some mothers still use 
native herbal remedies for children’s 
illnesses, a small switch for whip- 
pings, and breast-binding as a means 
of infant weaning. Perhaps more im- 
portant than these traits is the 
general tone of indulgence which 
pervades childtraining and seems 


continuous with aboriginal Iroquois 
socialization. 
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On peut avoir trois principaux objets dans l’étude de la vérité: Pun, 
de la découvrir quand on la cherche; |’autre, de la démontrer quand on la 
posséde; le dernier, de la discerner d’avec le faux quand on l’examine. 

— Pascal, Pensées 
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